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WHEN FOUND— 


HE letter of Dickens to Mrs. S. C. Hall, quoted in our article 
“ The Prototype of Squeers and Some Others ”’ in our last issue, to 
which great prominence was given in the leading London and provincial 
press, had attention first drawn to it in 1870 when a copy of Nicholas 
Nickleby was sold at Puttick and Simpson’s with the autograph letter 
inserted. A writer in Notes and Queries of September 17th of the 
same year expressed a hope that the owner would allow it to be pub- 
lished, and we find that in a note on Smike in the Rochester edition 
of the book, F. G. Kitton quotes from the letter the passage referring 
to that character, and speaks of the letter having been recently printed. 
We have, however, been unable to discover where. It is curious, by 
the way, that although F. G. Kitton makes use of the letter for his note 
on Smike, he takes no notice of it in regard to Dickens’s specific state- 
ment concerning Shaw in his note on Squeers in the samé edition of 
the book. 

The importance of the letter as contributing to the subject new and 
valuable facts is evidenced by The Times, Daily Telegraph and other 
important London papers devoting so much space to the matter in 
these days. The letter itself, as we pointed out, has many points of 
interest. The chief one is that the original of Wackford Squeers, as 
the Daily Telegraph’s leader writer says, has been run to earth by 
the direct testimony of the author himself, and the matter is settled 
for good and all. 

* * * * % 

Two important Dickens articles differing very widely in scope have 
appeared during the last month: ‘“ Charles Dickens: Imperialist,” by 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch, in The Empire Review, and “ Dickens and the 
Wooden Leg,” by Mr. Vernon Rendall, in The New Statesman, both 
of which merit the close attention of Dickensians. Mr. Crotch considers 
Dickens “ was the greatest, as he was certainly the first of the Im- 
perialists,” and he proceeds to establish his point in an ingenious 
manner. Mr. Rendall, who confesses, by the way, to have read 
within a year all the well-known books of Dickens, has discovered 
that the novelist had an obsession for wooden legs, and regards Silas 
Wegg “as the triumphant climax of a persistent series.” In his 
article he sets out all the references he has met with in chronological 
order with appropriate comments upon each. There is scarcely a 
book of Dickens in which he has not found one or more instances, and 
he does not pretend to have exhausted the subject in the five column 
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article, which does, indeed, “form a fascinating framework for con- 
jectural biography.” 
ie Te es * 

During the last few months Russian literature has received a good 
deal of attention in England, in the course of which more than one of 
her novelists has been likened unto Dickens. The one outstanding 
instance, however, is Gogol, whose novel “ Dead Souls” has been hailed 
as “‘ The Russian Pickwick,” and the author as “‘ the Russian Dickens.” 
In The Outlook for September 4th, is a lengthy article of great value on 
the subject, in which the writer, Alice Birkhead, analyses the book 
from that point of view, drawing comparisons between the chief 
incidents, characters, and scenes, which appears to thoroughly justify 
the contention suggested by the title of the article, “ The Russian 
Pickwick.” 

, labtid Sai * * 

Mr. Thomas Bentley, the Dickens character impersonator, is devoting 
himself entirely to cinema work. He was engaged for some time by 
Hepworths, but has now transferred his services to the Transatlantic 
- Film Company, for whom he has just finished a film representation of - 
Dickens’s Hard Times. Dickens lovers will be gratified to learn that 
- the book is followed very closely. The period costumes are accurate 
to the last stitch and buttonhole, in many cases requiring entirely 
new and original costumes made specially for the production. Mr. 
Bentley was determined to present a popular Dickens picture which 
would be absolutely critic-proof—and, we understand, he has done it. 
These facts, with the additional attraction of Mr. Bransby Williams 
in the rdle of Gradgrind, should ensure for the film a great success. 

* * * * * 

A new edition of A Christmas Carol will be published this autumn 
with illustrations by Mr. Arthur Rackham. Mr. Heineman, the 
publisher, assures us that the drawings “ have all the rollicking fun 
and the delicate characterisation we expect from the artist.” If they 
have also the delicate characterisation demanded by the book, the 
combination will be a delightful one. 

een ee a hae ae * 

Under the title “ London and Paris,” “ The Only Way,” the adapt- 
ation from A Tale of Two Cities, popularised in this country by 
Mr. Martin Harvey, was produced with marked success at the Town 
Theatre, Amsterdam, last month, the Sydney Carton by the eminent 
Dutch actor Jan Musch arousing great enthusiasm. 

* x * * * 


The bust of Charles Dickens reproduced as a frontispiece to the 
present number, is in possession of Mr. James Tregaskis, the anti- 
quarian bookseller of 66 Great Russell Street, W.C., who prices it at 
twenty guineas. The wood from which it was made was rescued from 
the ship breaker by Mr. J. H. English in 1886, and was carved by Mr. 
Richardson, the head carver for Messrs. J. Thompson & Sons, of Peter- 
borough. The picture is half the size of the original. 

Tue Epiror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S LANDSCAPES AND 
PORTRAITS 


By BEN. H. MULLEN, M.A. 


spHe question has occasionally been asked whether or not every 
reader of the writings of Charles Dickens derives all the enjoy- 
ment there is to be had from them. Might not the expenditure of a 
little more well-directed thought, for example, and the further exercise 
of the imagination result in the extraction of additional pleasure, the 
generation of some fresh sense of gratification and satisfaction? We 
read his flowing language, for instance, in the description of some 
scene, his fluent word-combinations that seem to have streamed from 
the pen without effort on his part, producing marvellously coloured 
and delicately constructed descriptions that must, however, have 
been carefully composed, no matter how rapidly, in the recesses of 
the author’s brilliant mind before being transferred to paper. Now, if 
we remember that many of these passages are simply transcripts, in 
terms of alphabet, from tangible realities which had actually been 
seen and studied in nature, we get the clue to a mental process that 
might, perhaps, give some peculiar and additional pleasure to many 
when reading their Dickens. I refer to the process of creating a 
mental picture in paint on canvas, as it were, of the scene of the 
individual, so vividly portrayed in language by the great writer. 

But let us first of all enquire how it is that a good landscape-painting 
effects its purpose of affording us pleasure. We see, expressed in 
two dimensions, as the artist in colour has adjusted it, the scene that 
lay before him. The third dimension, as we all know, is conveyed to 
the mind largely by means of the convention of perspective. But 
the composition of the picture must be well balanced and thoroughly 
harmonised both in colour and in parts. The tone must present 
faultless unification, and the relation of values be carefully manipulated 
and preserved. In studying the composition we may look for forms 
that are suggestive of opposition, grace of movement, variety, cohesion, 
stability and climax. Accent and echo, rhythm and repetition will 
also perhaps be observed. Now, when we come to the work of an 
artist in literature, we find many of all these pictorial qualities if we 
search for them. The parallel is, indeed, a very close one, as is shown 
by the fact that many of the terms we have just employed belong to 
the art of painting ; but it is only by the comprehension and employ- 
ment of such terms—terms that are common to all the fine arts—that 
the writings of the great authors can be mentally attuned so as to 
harmonise with the finer perceptions of thought, and thus afford that 
deep mental and spiritual gratification that one is so fully justified 
in seeking, and so generously rewarded in finding in many of the 
writings of Charles Dickens. 

The mere component parts of a word-picture may, of course, be 
simply thrown down in a list on paper; an inn, a tree, a mounting- 
block, a man, some pigeons; but the picture is not made until these 
units are properly and harmoniously arranged ; and so, when perusing 
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a pictorial description, such as the charming word-picture of “ The 
Maypole Inn,” for example, in Barnaby Rudge, we find a new delight 
when we observe and examine the constructional skill and delicate 
treatment of the true literary artist. We notice the introduction of 
repetition, for instance, when the thoughts are directed again and 
again to a variety of architectural features—now to the zig-zag 
chimneys, emitting zig-zag smoke, later to the latticed windows 
or the ancient porch; and, again, to the discoloured brickwork 
and the sturdy timbers like decayed teeth. These are some of the 
units of the picture, and throughout the general composition we find 
in their proper places other details contributed by the oak and chestnut 
trees ; by the nearer presence of the mounting-block, and some pigeons, 
wheeling in aerial flight, whose presence gives the happy but necessary 
suggestion of the atmospheric environment in which all the parts of 
the composition are immersed—what a painter would call supplying 
a sense of atmosphere. 

Bright touches of accent are delightfully supplied by the play of 
light that is introduced through the mention of the glow of the sun, 
the setting sun that tinctures the atmosphere, warms the brickwork, 
and imparts to the whole scene a marvellous sense of rest and quietness, 
suggestive of the evening and repose. To this is added another unit, 
skilfully placed and treated, which still further marks the suggestion 
of evening’s relaxation from the toil of the day, by the mention of the 
ruddy glow of the fire, that we all well remember, with its warm, bright 
blaze, visible through one of the lattice windows of the old inn. Con- 
trasted with this well-marked expression of cosiness and warmth, and 
thus sharply accentuating it, we find in the picture the merest, but 
quite sufficient touch of the opposite quality of coldness, discovered, 
we remember, by Mr. Willett’s nasal organ that was for a moment 
flattened against the glass of the window. 

In this delightful description, when we read it anew, and meditatively 
examine it again just as we would an oil-painting in an art gallery, 
cannot we now in imagination bring together a charming mental 
picture, nicely balanced in its parts, harmonious in its form and colour- 
ing, possessing a fine uniformity of tone, and imparting a pleasurable 
sense of the sound artistic concept that runs through it. The attention 
is thrown backwards and forwards by echoes and repetitions that keep 
it from stagnating ; and in cne or two places we observe an accent, 
maybe a splash of light, that with skilled master-hand is given its 
precise weight and exact position without upsetting the balance of 
the whole. 

So much for Dickens as a landscape painter. We shall now glance 
at one of the many portraits he has left us. That of simple, honest 
Tom Pinch will admirably suit our purpose. - The portrait is to be 
found in the second chapter of Martin Chuzzlenit :— 

* An ungainly, awkward-looking man, extremely short-sighted, 
and prematurely bald ; standing, hesitating, with his hand still on 
the handle of the door of Mr. Pecksniff’s parlour, which he has just 
entered. ‘There he stands, far from handsome, dressed in a snuff- 
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coloured. suit of an uncouth make, and shrunk with long wear, 
twisted and tortured into all sorts of shapes. But, notwithstanding 
his attire and his clumsy figure, which a great stoop in the shoulders, 
and a ludicrous habit of thrusting his head forward, by no means 
redeem, one would not be disposed to consider him a bad fellow 
by any means. He is perhaps, about thirty, but might be almost 
any age between sixteen and sixty; being one of those strange 
creatures who never decline into an ancient appearance, but look 
their oldest when they are very young, and get it over at once.” 


Now, let us for a moment consider what exactly we should expect 
to find in 9 well painted portrait. The first essential would involve 
the perpetuation of the individual portrayed; and surely that is 
abundantly fulfilled in the case before us. The basis of all portraiture. 
as we know, is the power of differentiating between individuals ; and 
I imagine that few would be found to mistake this portrait for that 
of any other of Dickens’s characters or of any other person, indeed, 
than the beloved brother of Ruth Pinch. In portraiture, again, it 
is needless to say, the more important characteristics of the subject 
must be emphasised; and here we have this indispensable condition 
marked in no uncertain manner, with the awkward and ungainly man, 
his stooping shoulders and forward-thrusted head. This last feature, 
it is worth noting, is a sort of echo or complement of the earlier state- 
ment that Pinch was short-sighted, a statement that accounts for 
this striking characteristic in the man’s appearance. 

But, further, the two outstanding considerations of portrait-painting, 
we must never forget, involve truth and beauty—-likeness to the 
original subject, and sound artistic effect in the finished work. Success, 
indeed, ultimately depends upon the artist’s power to combine these 
qualities. Let us now see how Dickens has succeeded with our lovable 
friend, Tom Pinch. He represents him as ungainly, awkward-looking. 
stooping and clumsy; while his poor, snuff-coloured clothes are ill- 
fitting and worn and shabby-looking. So much for naked truth. But 
what about beauty ¢ He is “ far from handsome,” we are told. That 
won't do. So we look at the picture again, and there we discover. 
seated, another person, who is dimly represented by touches so subdued 
as to throw into all the greater prominence by contrast, the man whose 
portrait is just being painted. As this man pompously sits there, we 
observe that Tom, with a very evident gentleness of nature, hesitates. 
standing just inside the threshold, quailing somewhat in the presence 
of the bombastic and self-opinionated humbug to whom he desires to 
speak. Add to this tenderly suggested charm of modesty and unob- 
trusiveness in Tom’s character, forming as it does, so striking a contrast 
to that of his master, the statement that, notwithstanding his attire 
and ungainliness, ‘‘no one would be disposed to consider him a had 
fellow by anv means,” and we find the subtle touch that adds to mani- 
fest truth the effect of the presence of ber shier sister, Beauty. The 
charm lies not at all in the outward appeaance, where it is so often 
of little worth, but in the character of the man, where it is ever of 
the greatest and most permanent value. 
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THE SHAW ACADEMY TRIALS 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


ae interest that has been aroused over the unique Dickens letter 

and the comments thereon by B. W. M. in the last number of 
The Dickensian, prompts me in the belief that a summary of the trial 
referred to by the novelist will form a fitting corollary to it, and give 
readers an opportunity of really knowing the facts and of forming 
their opinions accordingly. 

In a few preparatory notes one first recalls how it was at the close of 
January 1838 that Dickens, accompanied by Phiz (Hablot K. Browne), 
journeyed by the Glasgow mail coach by way of Grantham, Newark, 
Retford, Doncaster, Wetherby, Boroughbridge and Catterick to Greta 
Bridge, a few miles from Bowes on the one hand and Barnard Castle on 
the other ; from there, after staying the night at the Inn, and Dickens 
writing home to his wife on February Ist, they went on to Barnard 
Castle from which base to study the schools of the neighbourhood. 

There were formerly two old coaching inns at Greta, the “‘ New Inn” 
and the “George,” about half a mile apart. Dickens says at the 
close of Chapter VI. of Nicholas Nickleby that Squeers and his little 
boys and luggage were all put down at the “ George and New Inn.” 
It was either designed or an error to bracket the two names together, 
and we are assured it was at the “George Inn”’ where Squeers. 
Nickleby and the boys were put down. It may naturally be asked 
why the party should have got off at Greta when the mail would have 
set them down six miles further on at Bowes village. It may have 
been but a thin disguise of Dickens’s to hide the real whereabouts of 
the Dotheboys establishment, in addition to not desiring to go straight 
to his object. 

Dickens in going this north journey it is clear, had a knowledge, 
specific or general, of the scandal which had taken place at Shaw’s 
schoo] at Bowes, and his memorandum that the trials occurred in the 
period 1823-6, and that the newspapers were to be searched for the 
report, was correct as to the date, for the trials did actually take place 
* as will be seen on October 30th-31st, 1823. We know from his sub- 
sequent writings how sympathetic he showed himself to child life and 
suffering, and it may be that he had read when not quite a dozen years 
of age of the neglect or cruelty to the children at the Bowes school, 
and that it was fixed in his mind the same as other child sufferings, 
only to be recalled in his authorship years. His knowledge, therefore, 
in going north was that he had read of the school doings when he was 
a boy of from twelve to fifteen years of age, in the years 1823-6. And 
what was it he had possibly read ? Some such report as the following 
which I quote from a Yorkshire newspaper in my possession :— 


CRUELTY OF A SCHOOLMASTER | 
Court of Common Pleas, October 30, 1823. 
JONES versus SHAW. 
This was an action to recover damages of a schoolmaster in York- 
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ESS CARD 


MR. WILLIAM SHAW’S BUS 
A facsimile of the front and reverse side, with what is presumably his handwriting upon it. 
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shire on account of the injury done to the health of two sons of the 
plaintiff, one of whom was alleged to have lost his sight from the 
negligence of the defendant. 

Mr. Sergeant Vaughan stated the case. It appeared that Mr. 
Shaw kept a seminary at Bowes, near Greta Bridge in Yorkshire, 
and advertised to teach young gentlemen, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, Latin and Greek, with board, clothes and lodgings for £20 
per annum. The plaintiff sent his two sons, Richard and William, 
in October 1819 to the establishment at Bowes. Sometime after 
being there, William was attacked with bad eyes and eventually 
lost his sight. 

This boy gave the following evidence on the trial. Witness will 
be twelve years old in January ; could see as well as any person when 
he went to Mr. Shaw’s school; he had small pox a year before, but 
it did not affect his eyes. The first week he was treated very well ; 
he got toast and tea for breakfast, but they then turned him among 
the rest of the boys and gave him hasty-pudding for breakfast ; for 
dinner the boys had meat and potatoes on Sunday, and on other 
days bread and cheese; when any gentleman came to see their children, 
Mr. Shaw used to come down and tell the boys who had not their 
jackets and trousers on to get under the table and hide themselves ; 
the boys were frequently without a jacket or trousers ; they washed in 
a large trough ; there were only two towels for all the boys, which the 
big boys used to pre-occupy ; their supper consisted of warm milk 
and water and bread, which was called tea; five boys generally 
slept in a bed; his brother and three boys slept with him; there 
were thirty beds in the room ; in some beds there were only three or 
four boys ; every morning the boys used to flea the beds for which 
purpose they were provided with quills by the ushers, and if they 
did not catch all the fleas, they were beaten. On Sunday they had 
pot skimmings for tea, in which there was vermin ; the ushers offered 
a penny for every maggot, but on their being found, the ushers would 
not pay them. About nine months after he had been to the school 
his sight was affected ; he could not see to write his copy, and Mr. 
Shaw threatened to beat him; the next day he could not see at all, 
and Mr. Shaw sent him to the washhouse, as he had no doctor, and 
he would not have him in his room ; there were eighteen boys there 
besides himself, of whom two were totally blind. In November, 
he was quite blind and was then sent to a private room where there 
were nine other boys blind, a doctor was sent for, but he had no 
medical aid in the wash-house ; the doctor (Benning) then discharged 
him, saying, “‘ that he was blind of one eye, but could see with the 
other’’; this was what the doctor said, but he could not see through , 
the other. Dr. Benning used to come to the school when the boys 
had nearly lost their sight. He merely looked at the boys’ eyes, 
and turned them off; he gave them no physic or eye-water, or 
anything else. There was no difference in his fare during his illness, 
or his health. Mr. Shaw occasionally saw him, but gave him no 
assistance. The same number of boys slept in his bed during his 
illness as before. 

Richard Jones corroborated the statement of his brother, adding, 
that he had the itch all the time he was there ; twenty other boys 
laboured under the same disorder. 

Two boys who had each lost one eye, and one quite blind were also 
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examined. Benjamin Clatton described the mode of flea-hunting ; 
there was a quill to each bed, which the several bed-fellows filled 
and emptied into the fire. 

Mr. Tyrrel and Mr. Lawrence, two medical gentlemen, deposed 
that the cause of these boys’ blindness was gross neglect. 

Mr. Sergeant Pell, for the defence, said he was prepared to show 
that Mr. and Mrs. Shaw evinced the most tender regard for the 
pupils of the school; that Mr. Shaw’s life had been endangered 
through the anxiety he felt to eradicate the disease out of the school, 
and that although the boys paid the small amount of twenty pounds 
a year for their board and education, yet when the disease broke out, 
and could not be restrained by the ordinary medical aid of the 
neighbourhood, he employed the most eminent oculist in the metropo- 
lis (Sir W. Adams), and gave him 300 guineas to leave London and 
go down to Bowes. 

Mr. Benning, Sir W. Adams and other witnesses were then called. 
The first described the treatment of the complaint, which Sir W. 
Adams deposed to be judicious. 

Verdict for the plaintiff; damages £300. 


OCHERBY versus SHAW. 


Another action was brought against Mr. Shaw on Friday (October 
3lst), by the father of a boy named Ocherby, who also lost his sight 
at the school, and damages to the same amount were given. 


Readers will notice how Dickens introduced some of the economical 
arrangements of Shaw’s Academy into the Dotheboys Hall scenes, but 
how much he under-pictured the gruesome and shocking surroundings 
of the original school of boys, is admitted in this newly published letter 
to Mrs. Hall. The rascalities of the masters he says, “cannot be 
exaggerated, and I have kept down the strong truth and thrown 
as much comicality over it as I could rather than disgust and weary 
the reader with its fouler aspects.” 

It will be seen that the two verdicts of £300 damages, the 300 guineas 
paid to the oculist expert, and the other great attendant expenses of 
all the parties, would entail upon Mr. Shaw a very heavy payment 
indeed. 

A singular item, it may be pointed out, is noticeable in the report 
quoted. It has constantly been found in studying Dickens’s works 
and in tracing their surroundings, that he uses names of people who have 
been before the public in his days. In Pickwick the legal luminary who 
tried the case of Bardell v. Pickwick, is given as Justice Stareleigh, who 
was but a thin disguise of the then existing Justice Gaselee. And in 
the same work there is the character of Solomon Pell, the solicitor, who, 
after the death of Mrs. Weller, acts for Tony Weller, and who later 
joins in that lunch of oysters, beef, porter, and spirituous drinks in 
the closing picture of the book. And here in the Shaw school trial we 
have a Pell—Sergeant Pell—introduced as the advocate for the defence ! 
It may be a coincidence, but actual originals in name or character are 
so common with the author, that one is disposed to add this to the 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXxX. 


yiituin the storied Abbey’s stately pile, 
The noblest and the wisest of the land; 
Each in his honoured niche of shrine or aisle, 
In sculptured silence stand. 


Here all is fluctuation and decay, 
New leaders in domains of deed or thought 
Pass unrequited, little-missed, away, 
Their end accounted nought. 


Unprized the golden present glides apace, 
Life’s petty cares like vapours dim the sight, 
Till Death removes some chieftain from his place 

To realms of purer light. 


And then like bread upon the waters cast, 
All master works of manhood,—heart or brain— 
After oblivious days discerned at last, 
Resume their rightful reign. 


Yea ! many a once-wronged prophet, pcet, priest, 
Now spires to noble efforts, aims sublime, 
The dead are with us when we think it least, 
We are the heirs of time. 


And one to-day, who never craved applause, 
We celebrate, who sought not power or pelf, 
But championed every weak and helpless cause, 
Nor thought at all of self. 


The children’s wail, the strong man’s dumb despair, 
Smote on his ears from workhouse or from cell ; 
His heart was sore for famished Oliver, 
And faithful Little Nell ! 


The dear quaint figures that his fancy drew, 
Evoke fresh laughter all adown the years ; 
And types of noble men and women true 
Still touch the heart to tears ! 


H’en Christmas felt the magic of his pen, 
And kindher yule-tide feelings sprang to birth 
Fulfilling older words—* Good will to men, 
And peace henceforth on earth!” 


So while the seasons and the centuries roll, 
Succeeding generations own their debt 
Of grateful homage to his steadfast soul— ~ 
“ Being dead he speaketh yct.” 
Rev. J. Hupson, M.Ai, £R.8.L. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND LOVE 


By ARTHUR HOOD 


| (y opens beheld in his vision the Lovers, guilty but immortal through 
the very strength of their love, and he envisioned them as still 
embraced whirling through the dim spaces of Inferno. Only by reason 
of the passion that united them, do the names of Paolo and Francesca 
of Rimini come down the centuries. Again in Rimini, Sigismondo 
Malatesta has rendered well-nigh imperishable his “ divine Isotta ”’ ; 
her face, her name, her initials entwined with his, and her roses, are cut 
and emblazoned throughout the church he built: Pére la Chaise holds 
the life-long divided lovers, Abélard and Héloisé, reunited in their . 
graves. Antony and ‘Cleopatra, Petrarch and Laura, Hero and 
Leander; the names of great lovers are as well remembered as the 
names of conquerors. In life as in fiction love is a conqueror. The 
most poignant description in literature, even at this date, is the death 
of Manon Lescaut and her burial in the sand by her wonderful lover. 
Now among all the hundred portraits, throughout his crowded gallery 
of characters, the genius of Charles Dickens evolved not one great lover. 
He who has justly taken so large a share of our delight and interest, 
gives us a murderer more than once, a miser more than once, a true-- 
hearted, open-handed man more than once ; good men, good women, 
vicious, idle, good-intentioned, benevolent, madmen, cranks, victims, but 
never once, either in man or woman, a great Lover. In Ham Peggotty 
love is too unselfish, too devoid of all jealous passion to be ranked as 
a man’s strong love. When the girl's flight becomes known Ham’s first 
thought is for his Uncle, then for Copperfield, then it melts into pity for 
“ Little Em’ly;” it is a beautiful sentiment in a brave unselfish heart, 
but it is no more. Not thus does overwhelming love take its course. 
Mary, in Martin Chuzzlewit, is too nebulous, she is also as tiresomely 
clear-witted as Agnes Wickfield, and both see the faults and foibles of 
their respective lovers all too plainly. They appear to desire to fill the 
combined positions of *Mentor-Sister-Mother-Helpmeet-Beacon-Refuge- 
Angel and Guiding-Star ” which is altogether too much for the winged 
Eros. Héloise only took the title of “‘ sister” on compulsion, she would 
never have chosen it, she gloried in her attitude as lover, as every man 
and woman has gloried if they have loved greatly. Bella Wilfer is 
charming until she becomes the typical Dickensian little fluttering 
thing in her John’s arms. Esther Summerson divined no more of the 
stirrings of love than a jelly-fish knows of poking a fire. One has a 
desire and a hope that Lady Leicester has daringly loved, but Dickens 
will not even hint at it ; there is a gay young man and a lovely young 
woman (one would trust that she was less stony than she appears later). 
and an infant ; but all that you can glean from the book is the woman’s 
shame and love for her little-seen child, and always the shame is upper- 
most. That at last she drags herself to die at the gates of that foul 
burial place where her pauper lover lies, is merely the accustomed touch 
of the novelist, and a not very true touch for so sure a hand as that of 
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Little Dorrit is so earnest and tender a character that one hesitates to 
sit in judgment on her power of love lest one should actually scare the 
dear little creature. But the truth is that our only conception of her 
is as “ Little Dorrit.” We can project no vision of her as Wife, Mother 
and Mistress of a household, unless we imagine a Lilliputian dwelling 
with dolls for children. It would appear that in drawing the morally 
strong character of this daughter and sister of Futility and Vanity, 
Dickens could not refrain from endowing her with some of his favourite 
attributes. She must be very low in height and slender in figure, and 
she must prove herself to be the most shrinking and timid of all his 
heroines. Therefore she goes dwarfed and shadowy down the paths of 
our imagination. 

In Barnaby Rudge there is no love to speak of; through all the 
Pickwick Papers love is a mere matter for mirthful situations, strange 
when Sam’s attachment to his-gaitered little master is touchingly 
rendered. In almost every one of his books Dickens depicts the spider- 
and-the-fly business of some designing woman with a gullible male. 
These poisonous females and their confidential friends make rather © 
dreary reading ; perhaps the point of the Victorian joke in such affairs 
has worn a little blunt with over use. In Mr. and Mrs. Lammle, both 
being deceived, a more masterly picture is attained, and the situation 
is cn a higher plane. 

I suppose there are readers who will bring forward Sidney Carton’s 
character to prove that Dickens could present us with a great lover. 
But Sidney Carton is an educated Ham Peggotty fallen into bad ways. 
His love hardly seems to weigh so heavily on his mind as his wasted 
talents, and in the mind of his creator the culminating sacrifice is the 
mainspring of the book, not the love. Dickens has made the sacrifice 
overweigh too glaringly the victim’s life : the evidence of so tremendous 
a love is passed over so lightly that the reader hardly suspects its ex- 
istence any more than Dr. Manette or Mr. Lorry did; neither is Lucille’s 
character strongly enough depicted to warrant the final picture. She 
is another typical Dickensian young woman, she seems almost callous 
to the magnificence and the pity of Carton’s immolation. In her small 
and chaste positon of Wife and Mother she probably deemed that she 
repaid the poor, besotted, lovable fellow by calling one of her infants 
by his name, and during her placid after-life by an occasional “ gentle 
tear”? and “tender prayer.” The whole story is melodramatic, the 
actions being insufficiently led up to, and the prosaic Charles Darney is 
the strangest product to come from the profligate family of St. Evré- 
monde. In sheer revolt from the discrepancies one is tempted to wish 
that Carton had escaped and married Miss Pross; she would have 
afforded him vastly more amusement and variety than Lucille. 

If in drawing a sanctified love Dickens’s hand seems to falter, in anv 
picture of unlawful or unauthorised passion, he shows even less under- 
standing of the quality. Carker is thinking more of his spite against 
Dombey than of his passion for Edith, and Carker’s gleaming teeth are 
brought into greater prominence than his love. And yet when this 
fawning, white-fanged fellow possessed the power of bringing two sisters 
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to listen to his lure, he must have been something more than the 
transparent humbug he is represented to be. : 

It is noticeable that Dickens could only see in unlawful passion the 
vice and cunning of the seducer and the remorse and misery of the 
victim. The unctuous morality of the mid-Victorian age bears a 
certain responsibility for this, but we look to a genius to soar above the 
predominant qualities of his age. All transcendent minds have done 
so, but Dickens, far-sighted as he shows himself to be in treating such 
subjects as the cruelties and humbugs of the then existing Poor-Laws, 
cannot perceive love except in the nicely-controlled embraces of the 
wedded pair. It is the modest little home that is ever apparent to 
his mind, the little expectant wife, the glowing fireside, the work-basket 
with its indications of the advent of the cherubic infant. In that 
long procession of his inimitable creations—whose acquaintance we 
renew again and again with the same delight as at the first—we miss 
the, supremely tragic figure of a great lover. It follows, of course, 
that we miss also the complete adorable woman. Helen of Troy (or 
our conception of that Helen) would have been as astonishing in an 
assembly of Dickensian women, as Venus of Milo in her statue’s bulk 
would be at a modern tea party. She would- have towered above 
and have scared all the timid, tender or roguish little girls whom 
Dickens loved. Shy, modest, with downcast eyes, prone to easy tears, 
such are the qualities of most of his young females; one cannot well 
find extreme fault in these characteristics of a maiden, except on the 
grounds of possible boredom, to which state the young lovers whom 
Dickens drew never seemed liable. Their love towards these pretty, 
shrinking creatures is mainly protective; when they offer marriage 
(and never till then) the damsel succumbs to the enveloping embrace 
with tears. Most of these damsels have loved first, but hidden their 
love in somewhat the same manner as the ostrich hides, which fancies 
it conceals itself by burying its head, quite its smallest part, in the sand ; 
Ruth Pinch, Agnes Wickfield, Lizzie Hexam, and other maidens, 
play this kind of game, deceiving, one would imagine, no one who was 
blessed with commonsense. This is due partly to the early Victorian 
tradition concerning young women; and when in Dickens’s pages they 
are not of this soft, yielding disposition, they are fierce, proud, bad- 
tempered (indeed they are bad-tempered and ill-mannered to a really 
surprising degree) ; they are addicted to holding forth on their un- 
happy fate, or their errors in life and the awful results. “ Look at 
me!” mutters Alice, and her half-sister Edith echoes it, only more 
emphatically, ‘‘ Look at me! no honest heart! no love!” “ Look 
at me,” remarks Estella (whose manners are truly shocking), “ Look 
at me!” weeps Martha, and “ Look at me!” cries the enigmatical 
Miss Wade, and (quite crescendo), ““ Look at me’’ screams that most 
unpleasant Rosa Dartle. They all say in effect : “ Take warning from 
us, never be anything but timid, gentle, moist-eyed, never so much as 
flutter towards the male embrace unless absolutely assured that the 
male intentions are towards the wedding-ring.”’ As a mere observer | 
should have thought if they had been less stony in manner and con- 
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siderably less hornety, it might have been more comfortable for all 
concerned, quite apart from their shady or unfortunate pasts. 
Beautiful, blind Madame Recamier holding the hand of her dead 
lover, who was not her husband, was a type incomprehensible to Charles 
Dickens. Neither would he have portrayed Emma (erstwhile Amy 
Lyon) and her still religious Nelson in their love, although he would 
have had great satisfaction in sketching her in her downfall, in her 
passion for gambling, her consequent miserable poverty and lonely: 
end. ‘ Here,” he might have said, “is the very lesson that I have 
always pointed out. To be bold, to outrage the modest nunnery of 
home-life is to end infallibly like this—in poverty—in squalor ;”’ only 
in his hands she always would have exclaimed on all possible occasions, 
“Don’t touch me. I am not fit for you to soil your gentle hands with ; 
I thank you for your sweet pity, but I must go my own way, for such as 
I am there is nothing but despair’ (here she would strike her bosom and 
toss back the long untidy locks of hair), ‘“‘ Here, here, is nothing but 
torture and remorse.” Now in reality Lady Hamilton would have 
been the very last to talk in such fashion. I do not sav she would not 
feel remorse, all of us must feel that unless we are Pecksniffs, but she 
would not proclaim it, she would not, as Dickens’s frail ladies do, make 
of herself a moral signpost at life’s parting of the ways. If Byron 
drew pictures of a hollow immorality, it must be conceded that Charles 
Dickens put before us in the matter of love, a somewhat shallow 
morality. It is observable also that he has no portraits of beautiful 
women of middle age, to him beauty and love were the attendants 
only of extreme youth. Except in the case of Harriet Carker, and she 
is so worn with care that she cannot be included, his women who are 
past youth are either foolish and fussy like Mrs. Nickleby, or wooden 
and unreal like Mrs. Gowan and Mrs. Merdle ; horrible like Mrs. Pip- 
chin, or queer as Betsey Trotwood, and all of them nearing the frowsy 
hideous old age which was all he could see left for “lovely woman” 
no longer young. For him there existed no Victoria Colonna, he never, 
as Shakespeare did, drew a herione who was well past youth : Hermione, 
Cleopatra, Anne. There is no conception in Charles Dickens’s works 
of the woman whom, “ age cannot wither.” Thackeray dared to draw a 
mother as more charming if not so brilliant as her own daughter, and 
his Madame de Florac must have passed at least fifty years in age, but 
how tender a portrait her character is of a good and beautiful woman. 
Dickens seemed to realise nothing more profound than the pairing 
of youth. Was he himself capable of a stupendous passion? Did 
he, in youth, or middle age, ever feel more deeply for a woman than 
his own Herbert Pocket, or John Rokesmith, or John Westlock ? 
The opportunity might have been lacking, and it is not necessary for 
the man who depicts a murder to have committed it, nor for the author 
of Juliet and Romeo to have slain himself for love, but it is from the 
inward vision of such possibilities that an artist alone can draw. The 
insight, like the gift of prophecy, must be in the man. And of love 
I think Charles Dickens found no echo in his own breast. Affection, 
tenderness, constancy, these handmaidens of the mistress were his 
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familiars, but to the tremendous divinity herself he never approached. 
And because he has only drawn budding husbands and wives, and not 
lovers, he is going out of favour with the younger generations, his 
readers are even now the young, who have as yet no thought for love, 
or the old, who have lost sight of the passionate moments of their 
past. And women naturally resent his limited view of their existence. 
To be no more than the pale beacon to some adventuring jolly male 
is not their fullest idea of all that life holds for them, and certainly 
his pictures of advancing years can only repel them. It is noticeable 
that the mothers, who would probably prove kind, personable, and 
reasonable, die in his pages, generally in giving birth to an unfortunate 
child. One might have imagined that Lucille’s mother would be a 
woman growing old without frightfulness, but she is put away in the 
tomb before we can catch sight of her; so is Little Dorrit’s mother, 
and small Dombey’s also; they do not exist, only foolish, tender-hearted 
Mamma Meagles and drooping ineffectual Mrs. Murdstone and their 
like. 

I do not find within the volumes of Charles Dickens any great lovers, 
nor any noble, enduring wedded love. I cannot accept Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin as exceptions, their simplicity is the chief link in their affection 
for each other, the strongest quality they share is their beautiful attach- 
ment to John Harmon. Then the Doctor and his weeping kneeling 
young wife (with her mother as Devil’s Advocate in the background) 
love each other, but they are less life-like than any persons Dickens 
ever presented to us. She does not cry “ Look at me!” or harshly 
strike her bosom, because she is very meek and downcast, but she 
is quite as tiresome with her reiterated “ Hear me, Husband,” 
and her hand laid prettily over her correctly-beating heart. 
In conclusion, it remains a matter of amazement that an artist 
with a mind nimble to catch pictorial impressions, as his was, so that 
London is more Dickensian to us than Londonian; so keen to dart on 
characteristics, so intolerant of all that he deemed humbug, so aglow 
with all that he judged to be sincere, noble, christian—that he could pour 
out for us these numerous pages of his quick imagination, and yet, at the 
same time, that he should have a myopic vision of that passion which, 
rightly or wrongly, has determined the joy or misery of this old world 
ever since the first man endured seven laborious years for the sake of 
love. One can rest assured that the “ Song of Solomon ” was a book 
that Charles Dickens did not read without feeling moral discomfort and 
puritanic disapproval. He is like a dexterous watchmaker who puts 
together to his own satisfaction a watch of exquisite workmanship, but 
who (with a dim dislike of such things) refuses to complete it with the 
mainspring. We admire the watch, we take it out again and again to 
look at it, we point out its values to our friends—but we do not count 
our heart-beats by it, it will not record the throbbings of our pulse when 
we are in love's fever. The great Victorian moralist could not com- 
prehend or describe the Passion of Love, but the fierce inexorable 
Florentine moralist could and did do so. The giant had the large 
vision. 
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DICKENS AND SOME MODERN AUTHORS 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
I. 


I WAS tempted to call this article ““ The School of Dickens,’’ but, 

of course, there is no such thing, never was and never will be. At 
the most one can say that ever since Dickens’s own day there have 
always been certain authors who owed more to Dickens than others. 
All modern English novelists owe something to him, though, perhaps, 
there are those among them who might dispute that. Mr. Edwin 
Pugh, however, in the pages of The Dickensian has convincingly 
demonstrated their universal debt to the great Victorian, and, years 
ago, the late Christie Murray said much the same thing in vigorous 
and impassioned terms. The fact is that for so many years Dickens 
dominated the world of fiction and so permeated English thought 
with his humour, his outlook, his characters, and methods generally, 
that the modern novelist could hardly escape his influence altogether 
if he would. Suffice it that for our present purpose the Dickens 
influence may be held to be a fairly negligible quality with the majority. 
It is at the others of our day, or rather a bare few of the best known, 
that I would glance here, considering them primarily in their relation 
to the great Charles. 

Of course, in Dickens’s own day there was a good deal of frank imita- 
tion of him. It was only natural that his own “ young men” should 
echo his style, and ape his humour; perhaps they could scarcely 
avoid doing so. Even the descriptive reporters of those days hardly 
escaped the influence, and how many small novelists desperately 
attempted to model themselves upon him in a vain striving for a 
tithe of his popularity is beyond me to say. Oddly enough, this sort 
of thing ended by begetting a spurious hope. There may be said to 
be a natural law that a highly successful career in any walk of life is 
never exactly repeated by another, yet this very obvious truth seems 
to have been lost sight of by those who should have known better. 
For years in journalistic and literary circles a sort of wild belief obtained 
in “ The Coming Dickens.” There were favourites of course for the 
position. But the late B. L. Farjeon was held by most to be the man. 
Alas, where are the works of Farjeon now? In searching I have 
found only one of them among sevenpenny reprints. ] { 

Nobody believes that nonsense now. There is no ‘Coming Dickens;”’ 
or if there is he will be so different from the old Dickens that we shall 
not recognise him when he comes. But there are, and always will 
be, pleasant writers with Dickensy traits. Dickens had to exist, if for 
no other reason than that succeeding writers could be Dickensy. For 
with those who really have something of Dickens in them his works 
serve as a magic touchstone to bring out their kindred qualities. 

Among these Dickensy modern writers we may include one not long 
departed—Mr. Tom Gallon ; for the reason that perhaps he was more 
directly associated with Dickens in many minds than any one else 
we have. Newspaper editors in want of serials smiled upon his name. 
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I am not sure whether at one time he was not regarded by them as a 
sort of successor to Farjeon in the “ Coming Dickens” race. But really 
he was wildly lacking for the part. He wrote well and easily, with an 
agreeable style, dipping his pen unstintingly in sentiment, and he was 
frequently quite charming. But he had no genius, no real creative 
ability, was not in the least brilliant, and certainly had no pretence to 
Dickens’s sense of humour. The book he made his name with, “ Tatter- 
ley,” was undoubtedly that rare thing a genuine “ winner”: intensely 
human it certainly was, but one could only grant it originality by being 
entirely oblivious to the existence of Scrooge and The Christmas Carol. 

In another of his books one remembers meeting Caleb Plummer and 
Mr. Carker, of course in other names and guises. I do not say it is not 
pleasant to meet old friends, but there you are! It would be unfair to 
Mr. Gallon, however, to intimate that all his Dickens quality was of 
the imitative kind. Far from it. Some of his novels were genuinely 
good in parts, and his short stories frequently excellent. 

In Mr. Pett Ridge we have a Dickensy writer of more striking talent 
and originality ; one, too, who bas practically succeeded in making 
his name a household word. He is lucky in that name I think. It 
strikes a note ; absolutely the one wanted. Something of what “ Boz” 
was at the start to Dickens, “‘ Pett Ridge” remains to Pett Ridge. 
His advent was inevitable. There was bound to rise a writer following 
at a distance in the wake of Dickens, yet of sufficiently original stamp 
to present the assimilated influence entirely in tune-with a new age. 
Style and outlook are all his own; modernist he is to the last word. 
While Dickens imitators of the Gallon type were still steeped in Mid- 
Victorianism, Mr. Ridge at one jump landed himself on the off-side. 
None the less it is Dickens who sways him. 

Like Dickens, he is, above all, a novelist of London. London, 
however, is so big a word that in both authors large patches of it 
receive but scanty attention. Dickens, for instance, dealt very little 
with the West End; Regent Street and Piccadilly are hardly men- 
tioned in his works ; when he would locate a house in the fashionable 
quarter, as in Mr. Dombey’s case, the district became nebulous ; it 
no longer rejoiced his heart to point an exact finger. His world may be 
said to centre round Holborn, Chancery Lane, and the City ; radiating, 
of course, however, to outlying districts. It is these outlying districts 
that Mr. Ridge has made peculiarly his own. In the hinterland of 
Camden Town, the “ back biocks”’ of Islington, and the wild bush 
that lies “ east of Aldgate ”’ he is most at home. 

Perhaps even more than Dickens, Mr. Ridge has discovered a certain 
sense of comfortableness if not absolute cosiness in London. Some- 
thing of what hearth and home stand for in the older writer Mr. Ridge 
has the genial air of diffusing over the metropolis in general. Mere 
commonplace names like Edgware Road, Tube Station, Lisson Grove, 
The Angel, York and Albany, Finsbury Park, come to warm one in his 
pages by the mere pleasant intimacy of repetition. Perhaps modern 
modes of transit have helped him to this; the place may be said to 
have grown in upon itself since the days when Mr. Pickwick gazed from 
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his Goswell Street window with the daring eye of an explorer. It is 
essentially the commonplace, the red brick “set” of the old harle- 
quinade over which Mr. Ridge has made his harlequin waves of en- 
chantment ; he has left the quaintness of London, the old inns and 
hostelries, and musty chambers, entirely to Dickens. 

The whole note of Mr. Ridge’s art is informality.. He has a genial 
way of taking his world as it comes, and not bothering much about 
introductions. It must be said, however, that with all his geniality 
there remains a somewhat subacid flavour in his characterization. The 
humour largely consists of playful badinage exchanged ; badinage, 
however, that frequently but ill conceals utterances that are sharp 
and cutting like stones in snowballs. It is a world of one verbally scor- 
ing off another, of counting “one to me.”’ It seems to be the Cockney 
phase uppermost in Mr. Ridge’s mind. But comparing him with 
Dickens it helps to place him, I think, One sees him what he remains 
in essence, for all his long list of novels, a clever writer of Cockney 
sketches. He rarely falls back to take a good look at his characters 
after the manner of Dickens, perhaps because he has the too alert air 
of being always at their elbows. It is as if he would deem it impolite 
to stare or remotely suggest they were oddities. His way is to present 
everybody at his or her own angle without the faintest suggestion 
that it may possibly be an acute angle. The salient quality of this art— 
and this is where he sharply differs from Dickens—is to throw the 
whole onus of discovery on the reader. 

Underlying Mr. Ridge’s methods is, I think, a certain reaction, per- 
haps subconscious, against the novelist who has swayed him. Not 
reaction against’ sentiment exactly, for nobody can do a touch of 
sentiment better than he, nor reaction against plot as such, but reaction 
against pronounced sentiment, reaction against anything remotely 
suggestive of footlights and heavy drama. In short, Mr. Ridge, while 
giving tribute in the general attitude of his mind to the great Victorian 
novelist, is bent on embodying a Cockney modernity exactly as he 
knows it, and can best delineate it. 

I would describe Mr. W. W. Jacobs as rather of literary descent 
from Dickens than as directly under his influence. Given a certain 
likeness to the great novelist in some respects, it 1s only a sharp unlike- 
ness in others that seems to allow a writer to make much of a name. 
Mr. Jacobs is Dickensy in more ways than one, but mainly in the possess- 
ion of a native sense of humour, which is both broad and rich. Save 
in certain stories of the weird, every page in Mr. Jacobs is meant to 
make you laugh, every plain bit of description is written on the edge of 
fun. He is more intentionally funny than any English story writer 
since Dickens, but the whole art of him—and here the difference comes 
in—is to present his fun mainly in the guise of the unintentional. He 
is the man who tells excruciatingly funny tales with a preternaturally 
erave visage. I am not sure that the great success of this form of 
humour does not mirror some over-refinement in the artistic conscious- 
ness of to-day. Simple pathos intensely wrought, simple humour 
fraught with instant laughter for its own sake, the honest unashamed 
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qualities that helped to make Dickens what he was, seem too strong 
meat for many modern digestions. Writers who would woo success 
to-day may achieve pathos, but they must do it from round ‘the corner 
as it were. The same with humour. A writer must not appear too 
much as if he meant to be funny. He must season his dish with 
pretence ; he must contrive as Mr. Jacobs does to be funny as if by 
accident. 

One might point out, however, that this very form of humour restricts 
the author to a much narrower canvas than was the wont with Dickens. 
The whole force of Mr. Jacob’s talent is brought to bear on finding the 
particular sort of plots and characters to fit his brand of fun. Theoreti- 
cally, there is the world at large to choose from, practically, however, 
not so. Though in effect, Mr. Jacob’s characters are all comical figures, 
they are at the same time—bar a few love-sick couples—slightly un- 
worthy figures; they have to be. Schemers they are, practical jokers, 
plotters, fortune-hunters, artful dodgers, humbugs, philanderers, fools, 
bibbers of pints and perverters of truth. A tang of salt in the air, like 
charity, is supposed to cover a multitude of peccadillos. Immoral 
they are not, but. non-moral in the working out of their imbroglios 
they show themselves in a high degree. In their lower-class way they 
have all that hardness and sparkle that distinguish a-set of characters 
from e comedy by Congreve. : 

[To be concluded] 


CHARLES DICKENS AND PROFESSOR FELTON 


By WILLIAM GLYDE WILKINS 
[Corclusion] 


O* December 3lst, Dickens wrote describing the trip of Forster, 
Maclise, Stanfield, and himself, into Cornwall, and ee his 
own success as a sleight-of-hand performer. 

On September Ist, 1843, Felton received a long letter written from 
Broadstairs describing “this little fishing place” as he called it, in 
which Dickens wrote: ‘‘ Now don’t you in your own heart and soul 
quarrel with me for this long silence? Not half so much as I quarrel 
with myself, I know, but if you could read half the letters I write 
to you in imagination, you would swear by me for the best of corres- 


pondents.... Write soon, my dear Felton; and if I write you less 
often than I would, believe that my affectionate heart is with you 
always.” 


The next letter from Dickens to Felton was dated from Devonshire 
Terrace, January 2nd, 1844, the first paragraph cf which reads :— 


‘“My dear Felton, 

You are a prophet, and had best retire from business straightway ! 
Yesterday morning, New Year’s Day, when I walked into my little 
workroom after breakfast, and was looking out of the window at 
the snow in the garden—not seeing it particularly well in conse- 
quence of some staggering suggestions of last night, whereby I was 
beset—the postman came to the door with a knock, for which I 
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denounced him from my heart. Seeing your hand upon the cover 
of a letter which he brought, I immediately blessed him, presented 
him with a glass of whiskey, inquired after his family (they are all 
well), and opened the despatch with a moist and oystery twinkle in 
my eye. And from the very day from which the new year dates, 
I read your New Year congratulations as punctually as if you lived 
in the next house. Why don’t you?..... i 

“Countless happy years to you and yours, my dear Felton, and 
some instalment of them, however slight, in England, in the loving 
company of 

THE PRESCRIBED ONE, 
O, breathe not his name !” 


While this letter is the last one from Dickens to Felton that can be 
found, it was not the last that he wrote, for in.1845, in a letter from 
Italy to Forster, Dickens wrote: “I am deeply grieved by poor Felton’s 
loss. His letter is manly and of a most rare kind in the dignified 
composure and silence of his sorrow.” Dickens, in compliance with 
his promise to write as many letters to Felton as Felton wrote him, 
must have replied to this letter of Felton’s, but unfortunately, no more 
letters from either of the two friends can be found, although it hardly 
seems possible that all correspondence between them should have 
ceased. However, if their intercourse through correspondence did 
cease for a time, their personal intercourse was at least temporarily 
resumed in 1853, when Felton visited England. Forster wrote con- 
cerning this visit: ““A few days of unalloyed enjoyment was afterwards 
given in the visit of his excellent American friend, Felton.” 

This is the only reference to the visit that Forster makes, and Fields 
makes no mention at all of it in his interesting book; fortunately, 
however, Felton himself refers to it in his “ Familiar Letters from 
Europe,” published in 1865. The following extracts from the letters 
describe his intercourse with Dickens during the visit, in Felton’s own 
words :— 

Lonpon, May 13th, 1853. 
oe ais, ire Having despatched this important piece of business 

I drove next to Dickens’s. He was out, but I saw Mrs. Dickens, who 

asked me to come and dine with them that day. At the appointed 

hour, I went to the house again—having in the meantime seen 

Dickens himself, and taken a long stroll with him about London, 

visiting Gog and Magog in Guildhall; the Monument, which we 

ascended; Bolt Court, and other notable places. Forster had 

already promised Dickens that he would dine with him—so old a 

friend, though now seen for the first time in propria. persona. I 

need not say that he was cordial as a man could be, nor that we had 

a most agreeable time. I have since then been with him almost 

every day, and find him genial in the highest degree, and one of the 

best-informed men on all matters of literature that I have ever 

seen. 

yi Rae tore, Weng PAU Go 5 oe Yesterday dined with Forster. 

Have seen many of the artists and some of the politicians. To-day 

I go to Rogers with Mrs. Dickens, and then to the Zoological Gardens, 
then to the French Theatre.” 
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SHERBOURNE, Sunday, June 5th. 

Sees London is a vast reality, which it requires time and 
a to get an idea of..... Of certain classes of objects|I have 
seen a single specimen——for instance, I went with Dickens, |L——, 
and one or two others, to a low theatre beyond Smithfield Market, 
where the poorest classes of operatives seek their amusement at the 
cost of sixpence. The stage-box which we took cost us ohe and 
sixpence apiece. Then I went to the Covent Garden Opera. .... 
Finally, I went one night to the French play at St. James’ Theatre—- 
a beautiful house, admirably arranged ; where I had great pleasure 
in seeing M. Regnier, whom I had met at Dickens’s, play in “‘ Le 
Bonhomme Jadis,” and in ‘‘ Le Medecin Malgre lui,”’ of Moliere. . . . 
I had written a note to Dickens to say that I would try to be at his 
house between nine and ten o’clock, as I was to go with him to the 
party at Talfourd’s. But time wore on (this was the “ Literary 
Bundt Dinners 2) o.0. au so that all the extemporary eloquence I 
had in my pocket remained unspoken, I had sat on thorns the whole 
evening ; lost my dinner; lost the day; lost the party at Tal- 
fourd’s and went speechless and supperless to bed. .... 

“Table-turning and spirit-rapping occupy the minds of the 
London people, I might almost say, more than any other subject. 
I have not entered a house without hearing it discussed or seeing 
experiments... . . 

“At ’s a circle was formed each night I was there, and the 
table went round. .... We tried it at Dickens’s and at Forster’s 
with a fixed determination to give the experiment a perfectly fair 
chance ; and the consequence was, in three or four long trials, that 
neither table, nor hat, nor anything else, moved a hair’s breadth.”’ 


All intercourse between the two friends seems to have ceased after 
this visit, at least no record of it can be found, and Dickens himself 
has said regarding his American friend, that he wished “ our ways had 
crossed a. little oftener.” 

Felton died February 26th, 1862, while Dickens was giving a series 
of readings in the provincial towns, and in reply to a letter from Forster 
informing him of Felton’s death, Dickens wrote: ‘‘ Your mention of 
poor Felton’s death is a shock of surprise as well as grief to me, for I 
had not heard a word about it. Mr. Fields told me when he was there 
that the effect of that hotel disaster of bad drinking water had not 
passed away; so I suppose he sank under it. Poor dear Felton ! 
It is twenty years since I toid you of the delight my first knowledge 
of him gave me, and it is strongly upon me to this hour. I wish our 
ways had crossed a little oftener, but that would not have made it 
better for us now. Alas! Alas! All wavs have the same finger 
post at the head of them, and at every turning of them.” 

Three years after Felton’s death, Professor Agassiz wrote Macready 
asking him to obtain from Dickens copies of Felton’s letters. In his 
reply to Macready dated March Ist, 1865, Dickens wrote :— 


*“My reply to Professor Agassiz is short but conclusive. Daily 
seeing improper uses made of confidential letters in the addressing 
of them to a public audience that have no business with them, I 
made, not long ago, a great bonfire on my field at Gad’s Hill, and 
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burnt every letter I possessed. And now, I always destroy every 
letter I receive not on absolute business, and my mind is so far at 
ease. Poor dear Felton’s letters went up in the air with the rest, or 
his highly distinguished representative should have had them most 
willingly.’’ 

3 That Dickens missed his old friend when in America the second 
time is shown by the following extract from a letter to a friend written 
December 18th, 1868 : “ It was particularly interesting to me when I 
was last in Boston, to recognise poor dear Felton’s unaffected and genial 
ways in his eldest daughter, and to notice how, in tender remembrance 
of him, she is, as it were, Cambridge’s daughter.”’ 


A NEW DICKENS PORTRAIT 


M® FRANK WILLIS, the eminent artist and etcher, has recently 

completed an entirely new etching of a portrait of Charles 
Dickens which is considered by experts to be the finest that has yet 
been published. 

It depicts the novelist in the last period of his life, for which purpose 
the etcher made use of the portrait taken in Birmingham in 1869, 
which is perhaps the most life-like extant. The negative, which is in the 
possession of the Editor of this magazine, has been untouched by the 
photographer’s pencil, and, thus leaving as it does the lines and moulding | 
of the features as the camera caught them gives a better impression of 
the novelist’s actual appearance than had hitherto been available. 

In working from an enlargement of this negative Mr. Willis has been 
able to produce a wonderful etching full of character and feeling, 
which lovers of the great writer should be proud to possess. 

There has been a long felt want for a portrait of Dickens large 
enough for framing and at the same time worthy of a place on the 
walls of lovers of art as well as of the novelist, and Mr. Willis has at 
last supplied the want. 

The etched surface measures 10 X 122 inches and the outside measure- 
ment of the mount 22 x 30 inches. 

A limited number of signed artist’s proofs of this unique and strong 
engraving will be sold to the public at one guinea each ; but, by special 
arrangement with the artist, copies signed by Mr. Willis will be 
supplied to members of the Fellowship, and to them only at half price, 
namely 10s. 6d. each. Packing and postage Is. extra. 

Applications for copies should be made at once to Mr. T. W. Hill, 
Secretary to the Fellowship, 30 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 


Norman L. Hall (Winnipeg Branch) .. Canadian Contingent. 
C: Skeet >? a. ” ” 
R. W. Trowsdale ? Ba bn a 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Gordon _,, be % »9 
E. H. Honneyman s .- ” » 


R. B. Leeper » aig ” ” 
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Captain Herbert Roberts (London Branch). .. ve A.S.C. 
Frank S. Johnson + ». RNAS», ALASC. 
H. J. Baskerville Fy . R.N.A.S., A.A.C. 
Lance-Corp. H. H. Pearce . .. 13th London Regt. 
- Frank Cornish (Hackney Branch) as London Rifle Brigade. 
G. W. Baker Se eA oo) LA MEC? 
Alfred Berger a ae Royal Garrison Artillery. 
G. T. French % Queen Victoria Rifles. 
Major EF. Digby (Sydney Branch) ne 7th Bedfordshire Regt. 
Colonel Reuter Roth 3 Ee $e R.A.M.C. 
S. Ward (Tottenham Branch) ae H.A.C. 
Lieut. Con. Squiers (Westcliff Branch) WwW est Yorkshire Regiment. 
Second-Lieut. L. Pope + 11th London Regiment. 
Second-Lieut. C. P. Robertson ,, aa London Scottish. 
Sergeant J. C. Dale 3 (killed in action) H.A.C. 
Sergeant A. Harlow ry 5th City of London Rifles. 
Lee-Corp. J. W. D. Clarke me . London Rifle Brigade. 
Rifleman Reginald Shears 5 Queen Victoria Rifles. 
Sergeant J. E. Tomlin (Stockport Branch) Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Frank Leat ae R.A.M.C. 
Percy J. Carden (Notts. Branch) ; : Royal Fusiliers. 


Corp. L. A. Tuke (Liverpool Branch) . "bth King 8 Liverpool Regt. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Re SQUEERS AND DICKENS 


S1r,— With reference to the article ‘“‘ The Prototype of Squeers and 
Some Others,” may I say that an account giving the other side of the 
case as applied to Mr. Shaw appeared in a London daily paper on the 
10th of this month, and with it I agree. Mr. Shaw, selected for the 
abuse, was a different man to the description by Dickens. 

The account, substantiated by the fact that the correspondent’s 
uncle, a rector in Westmorland, knew Mr. Shaw, described him as an 
educated man, and by no means ferocious. Sickness was not at all 
prevalent in the school; a boy got ophthalmia, its treatment was not 
understood very well in those days, and Mr. Shaw was unremitting in 
his personal attention to the boys, and caught the disease himself. 

He knew Dickens was about in spite of the incognito, and Dickens 
never saw over this school. I entirely agree with this statement, as I 
had relatives living in Barnard Castle, a few miles away, before and 
after this time. 

The cancer and the opening it with an inky penknife is a bit of 
artificial colouring and did not exist as regards Mr. Shaw’s school. I 
had a relative at this school, who in years after, when a successful 
man of business, would always speak with respect regarding Mr. 
Shaw. No doubt there were some schools about the country at this 
time that required to be closed, or stringent measures would not have 
been taken to bring about an alteration. 

F. W. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


CHESTER (U.S.A.).—At the last meeting of the session, Mr. Frank 
D. Kane and Miss E. Smith presented the affirmative side in a debate on 
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‘Was John Jasper Guilty of the Murder of his’: Nephew,” and Mr. H. 
Robinson the negative. Besides the discussion, a musical and literary 
programme was rendered, after which the annual election of officers was 
conducted. About one hundred members were present. The following 
officers were chosen to serve for the ensuing year :—-President, Harry 
Robinson ; Vice-President, Dr. A Kassab; Second Vice-President, 
Miss K. Stevenson ; Secretary, Miss M. C. O’Neill; Assistant Secretary, 
Miss Peacock ; Treasurer, Miss Mary Smilley ; Council, F. D. Kane, 
Harry Hynes, J. E. MacDonough, Miss MacDowell, Miss Elizabeth 
McCartney and Mrs. Harry Robinson. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The fourth and last 
ramble of the season took place on Saturday, August 29th, under the 
direction of Mr. J. H. Mahoney, when a large number of members and 
friends visited literary and artistic Hampstead. The day was an ideal 
one and visits were paid to the residences of Keats, Clarkson Stanfield, 
Romney, George Du Maurier and other famous persons, and the Kit 
KXat Club. The party took tea at the Bull and Bush Hotel, afterwards 
visiting Golder’s Hill Park. the Spaniards and Caen Wood. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Mahoney for his kindness in 
conducting this and the previous rambles which have proved such 
great successes. 


MANCHESTER.—Members of the Council and other members of 
the Branch have, during the past recess, given several entertainments 
to the wounded soldiers in the various hospitals in the Manchester 
district. These have been much appreciated. Mrs. Laurence Clay 
has been elected an honorary member of the Dickens Club of Canon 
City, Colorado, U.S.A. -Members are now looking forward to the 
opening meeting of next session when Mr. J. Lewis Paton, M.A., the 
new President, will give an address on ‘‘ Dickens from a Schoolmaster’s 
Point of View.” 


MELBOURNE.—On July 15th a Dickens Entertainment was given 
under the auspices of the branch at the Atheneum Hall on behalf of the 
Belgian Relief Fund. The programme comprised music, character 
sketches, recitals and dramatic scenes. The music, including songs, 
violin and pianoforte solos, was contributed by Miss Doris Hadden, 
Miss Ida E. Hall, Master Edwin Haines, Miss Ilina Young and Miss 
Edith Cutler. Mr. Herbert Woodhouse, Miss Hassell-Hewitt and Mr. 
Arthur Coppin .gave recitals from Pickwick, A Tale of Two Cuties, 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Oliver Twist respectively, Mr. Coppin 
being responsible for the last two items. Character impersonations 
were given by Mrs. Alfred Crullenden (Nancy) and Mr. Ernest J. Brown 
(Sydney Carton). The dramatic scenes were ‘/ Bella Wilfer’s Return,”’ 
arranged by Mrs. Malcolm, and “‘ The Bloomsbury Christening,” 
dramatised by Mr. Arthur Coppin, in which the characters were repre- 
sented as follows :—Mr. R. N. Wilfer (H. A. Pott); Mrs. R. N. Wilfer 
(Lucy Mackay); Bella (Mary Hughston); Lavinia (Sylvia McNair) ; 
John Rokesmith (Lyon Malcolm); George (W. G. Southwell); Mr. 
Nicodemus Dumps (J. Maloney); Mr. Charles Ketterbell (G. E. Wignall) 
Mr. Danton (M. Cook); Mrs. Ketterbell (Linda Carver) and Nurse 


(J. M. Wilson). 
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DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Charles Dickens and Ross. The Ross Trading Association. 1d. 
A Tale of Two Cities by Charles Dickens. Edited by A. R. Weekes, 
M.A., London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial Press. 1s 6d. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘The French Dickens” (Alphonse Daudet). Melbourne Age, 19th 
June. 

‘Dickens and the Wooden Leg,” by Vernon Rendall. The New 
Statesman, 7th August. Letters from M. L. Hamilton, 14th August, 
and F. J. Harvey Darton, 21st August. 

‘““A Dose of Dickens.” Sheffield Independent, 10th August. 

~ British Influences on Russian Literature,” by Arthur L. Salmon, 
21st August. 

“The Mystery of Edwin Drood” (Film). The Bioscope, 2nd 
September. 

** The Russian Pickwick ”’ (Gogol’s ‘‘ Dead Souls ”’), by Alice Birkhead 
The Outlook, 4th September. 

** Dickens’s Originals: V., Barnard Castle, Squeers. and some other 
Schoolmasters,”” by Alex. J. Philip. Millgate Monthly, September. 

“Charles Dickens: Imperialist,” by W. Walter Crotch. Empire 
Review, September. 

~ Christina Weller: a Friend of Dickens,” by B. W. Matz.  Illus- 
trated. The Bookman, September. 

“New Dickens Letter: Originals of Squeers and Smike.” The 
Times, The Evening News, The Globe, Evening Standard, 2nd Sept- 
ember ; Daily Telegraph, 3rd September ; Leader in Daily Telegraph, 
4th September ; Manchester Guardian (Leader), 6th September, and 
Letter, 8th September ; and in most of the leading London and pro- 
vincial newspapers. 

* Wackford Squeers of Bowes: a Pilgrimage to Dotheboys Hall,” 
by E. T. Newcastle North Mail, 8th September. 

“Charles Dickens and the Yorkshire Schools’”’; letter by T. R. 
Glyn. Yorkshire Post, 16th September. 

“The Secret of Wackford Squeers”’; letter by George Beedham. 
Yorkshire Post, 11th September. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 
All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


6. London: Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens’s Message for Present Times,” by 
Mr. W. Walter Crotch at Hamilton House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 

11. Southampton: Readings by Mr. Hallett, and Sketches by Mr. 
G. Young. 


14. Meeting of Council at Headquarters, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W., at 7. 

26. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Dickens Lecture—Recital by 
Mr. W. Stannard at West Hackney Lecture Hall, Church 
Road, Stoke Newington. 

28. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘ Soldiers of Dickens,”’ by Rev. L. M. Watt, 
B.D., at Goold Hall. 


LUDGATE HILL 


Showing St. Martin’ 


Church and Arthur Clennam’s Cottee House 
From an engraving by S. Jenkins after a d rawing by G. Shepherd, 1814 
See article “ The Coffee House on Ludgate Hill,” page 291 


